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favourably impressed by Goering who had made efforts
to please him. It was known that, the first time Mr.
Sumner Welles passed through Rome, Mussolini had played
the accomplished coquette and that Mr. Welles had not
been unresponsive to the Duce's display of charm.
I should not like to bet my hat that the American
Under-Secretary of State found Mussolini's fascination as
great when he left Rome for New York as when he had
left it for Berlin.
It will perhaps be remembered that Mr. Sumner Welles
delayed his departure from the Eternal City while Signor
Mussolini was going to the Italo-German frontier to meet
Hitler. There was much criticism of this adjournment
and some wondering whether there was not some mysterious
link between the interview of the two dictators and the
last conversation of Signor Mussolini with Sumner Welles.
If Mussolini had anything to say on this subject to Mr.
Welles it was nothing encouraging, for no further talk of
it was heard. Nothing was left of Mr. Sumner Welles'
visit but the memory of a very courteous man, of fine
moral and physical qualities who, for grace of mind and
distinction, could more than hold his own with any
European diplomat.
For his memento of it, M. Daladier had a noble letter
which Mr. Sumner Welles brought to him on behalf of
Mr. Roosevelt. In introducing Mr. Sumner Welles to
the Head of the French Government, the President of the
United States of America assured him that he could
have every confidence in his childhood friend and present
collaborator, and that for his part he, the President,
would never make himself the advocate against France
of an indecisive and precarious peace. In view of what
he had written, one can understand that Mr. Roosevelt
suffered a violent shock when he learned of the Bordeaux
capitulation.
That the " peace party " thought of using Mr. Simmer
Welles1 journey is beyond doubt! That its efforts hi this